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effect, then the miners must. Nothing was done. The coal-owners
simply demanded lower wages and more work and prepared for a
general lock-out if the miners didn't knuckle under. And that is
how things were between the coal-owners and the miners.
c In a country that had honest newspapers and clear heads all
this would have brought such a storm about the ears of the coal-
owners that they would have met the men half-way - three
quarters of the way, in a hurry. They would have sat up all night
sweating apologies and drawing up more and more generous
schemes to ease off the situation. And the public would have
insisted on the deal. But the country never got the story plain and
clear. How could it judge?
eNow here it is the General Council of the Trade Unions comes
in. The miners are a part of that and have raised this coal puzzle
at the Congress of the Trade Unions for the last two years. The
General Council of the Trade Unions declares, and I myself
think rightly, that the attack to reduce the miners is only a pre-
liminary to a general reduction, railway men, engineers, in-
dustrials of all sorts. Common cause. So the T.U.C. takes a hand
and you get a sort of four-cornered game, (i) T.U.C., (2) miners
(Cook very vocal, too vocal), (3) goverment and (4) owners.
(i) and (2) are theoretically partners: (3) and (4) profess not to
be - but I am afraid are. If the miners are locked out, if nothing is
done, then says the T.U.C. we shall have to call out the railway-
men, transport workers, engineers, postal employees and so forth
and so on. "That," says the goverment, "is a general strike. It
isn't an industrial dispute; it's politics. It's an attack on the
goverment of the land." Says the T.U.C., "Damn you! Why
don't you be the goverment of the land? We aren't going to let the
miners be downed in this fashion, politics or not. Something has
to be done. We don't want a strike of this sort but if there is a
miners' lock-out, some such strike there will have to be."
'But the T.U.C. wasn't very resolute about all that. That's a
nasty point in my story. Not the only one. They backed up the
miners but they didn't quite back them up. Several of the Labour
Leaders, chaps of the court suit and evening dress type, were
running about London, weeks and weeks ago, pulling long faces
and saying, <cThe extremists are forcing our hands. We don't
want the general strike. We're perfectly peaceful snobs on the
make. We are indeed. It's an attempt at revolution; we admit it.
Do something - even if it only looks like something." Mornington